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Has for its fun.lamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
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Support of the Circular. 
As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 


Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the; 


gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the fuols ofthe Oaeida Community and its branch- 
es; seconlly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Darny Recigiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment an! consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Soziety, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





Waat Ought to be Done, 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankinl, aud ought to use the most commanding 
instru.nentality. 

_ 2. Tue press is, at this ‘lay, the most commanding 
instru neutality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ousht to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Journalism is the superior fanvtion of the 
press —nore effective than bo»k-making, because 
more coutinuvus and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion vugat, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
palisin. 

4 tne Deily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—a3 much more effective than the weekly 
press, a3 the latter is mure effective than book-mak- 
ing. ani for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to asvead from tue pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the nime of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed anl are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 
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THE BEREAN; A Minnal ‘or the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
oztavo volume of 500 pages..-By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1 50 
The Berean contains free. outline discussions of the great 

Religions :opics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 

Birth Tae Second Coming Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 

Relstions to the Heavenly Church. Abolition of Death. Con- 

@enaation of Life, &c. &e —treated strictly according to 

Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 

eonclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology, 

Ali who wish to understand Biste Comm: xis—its constitu- 

ioral buxis and prospects of success—should acquaint them 

selves with the con:ente of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat’on from the 
Anautl Reports and other publications of the 
Onai le Association and its branches: presenting. 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their %eligious an Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de. 
f-nied by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 63 cts. 
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The Divine Nature. 


From the Berean. 








In the first chapters of the Bible, we 
find clear intimations of a plurality of 
persons in the Godhead. The Hebrew 
word which is translated Gop, in Gen. 
1: 1, &c., is in the plural form. God is 
represented as conversing with himself, as 
though two persons were consulting to- 
lgether. Gen. 1: 26, 3: 22,11: 7. The 
plural pronouns us and our are so inter- 
mingled with the singular pronouns he 
and fis, in Gen. 1: 26, 27, that we can 
see no propriety in the language except 
on the supposition, that there is at once 
unity and plurality in the constitution of 
iGod. Above all, it is declared that he 
‘made man in his own image ;’ (Gen. 1: 
27 ;) and from what follows this deciara- 
tion, it clearly appears, that the word 
man in this case includes two persons, 
male and female. The singular and plu- 
ral pronouns are intermingled, in the 
language concerning the first man, in the 
saine manner as they are intermingled in 
the language concerning God. Adam 
was the name ofa male and female being, 
concerning which the pronouns him and 
them might be used promiscuously. Gen. 
1: 27,5: 1,2. Taking this being as an 
image or miniature by which we are to 
form our conception of the nature of God, 
(we speak of things spiritual, not physi- 
cal,) we are led to the simple conclusion, 
that the uncreated Creator, the Head of 
the universe, like the head of mankind 
and the head of every family, though one, 
is yet ‘twain ;’ (Mark 10: 8;) in a word, 
that the creation has a Father and a 
Mother. 

The New Testament confirms and il- 
lustrates this conclusion. We there learn 
that as Eve was in the beginning with 
Adam, and was Adam, so ‘ the Word 
was in the beginning with God, and was 
God ;’ (Jno. 1: 1;) that as ‘ the mar is 
the head of the woman’ so ‘ God is the 
head of Christ ;’ (1Cor. 11: 33) that 
as ‘ the woman is the glory of man,’ (1 
Cor. 11: 7) so Christ is the glory of 
God; (Heb. 1: 3 ;) that as the woman 
is the ‘weaker vessel,’ (1 Pet. 3: 7.) so 
the Father is greater than the Son; (Jno. 
14: 28 ;) that as Eve was ‘ the mother 
of all living,’ (Gen. 3; 20,) so ‘ by the 
Word all things wer? made ;’ (Jno. 1; 3, 
Col. 1: 16, Heb. 1: 2:) that as the 
mother suffers for the Birth of chiidren, 
so Christ suffered for the birth of the 
church. 

We do not find the Spirit of God rep- 
resented in scripture as a distinct person, 
like the Father and the Son ; but as an 
emanation from those persons—a living 
substance, fluid-like, (Acts 2: 17, &c.,) 
proceeding from the Father, (Jno. 15: 
26,) bearing the same relation to him 
as a man’s spirit bears toa man. 1Cor. 
2: 11. 

Having thus iv brief and general terms 
apprised the reader of our position in re- 











‘lation to the grand controversy about tlie | 
Godhead, we will now examine somewhat. 
minutely, a single New Testament wit- 


the power which gives birth to it in be- 
lievers. Having proposed the Son of God 
as the object of faith in the 5th verse, 
the apostle, in the 6th, brings to view 


ness, whose testimony is, in our view, 
plain and to the point. The first epistle 
of John was written in the ripest period 
of the apostolic age, and is certainly or- 


thodox. We will rest our case upon its|the influences emanating from him, 
testimony. What is its doctrine concern-| which give the testimony on which faith 


rests. ‘ This is he that came by water and 
bluod, even Jesus Christ ;....And it ts 
occur to the reader as the strongest testi-' the Spirit that beareth witness, because 
mony to be found in the Ist epistle of the Spirit is truth. [Here follows the in- 
John, or even in the whole Bible, in re-|terpolation, which we omit.] For there 
lation to the nature of the Godhead, is | are three that bear record, the Spirit, the 
the declaration concerning the three'water, and the blood ; and these three 
heavenly witnesses, in chap. 5: 7—‘ There agree in une. This is the original form 
are three that bear record in heaven, the |of the passage. It is obvivusly all that 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost ;) the subject of discourse requires. The 
and these three are one.’ But unfortu- witnesses that work faith in believers, are 
nately forthe Trinitarian theory, that defined ; and any extraneous discourse 
passage has been abundantly proved to about the Trinity or about witnesses in 


ing the Godhead ? 
Doubtless the passage which will first 





be spurious, Adam Clarke, a laborious heaven and earth, would be a senseless 
critic and strong Trinitarian, says 1 his digression. 
introduction to the first epistle of John:! Setting aside this spurious text, we 
* On the controverted textof the three heaven- find that the epistle clearly teaches that 
ly witnesses I have said what truth, and a deep . Ni 
and thorough exammation of the snbject has the Godhead consists of two persons—the 
obliged me to say. [am satisfied that it is not Father and the Son. The divinits of 
gennine ; though the doctrine in behalf of which -,, . | . sho he 
it has been originally introduced into the epistle Christ is every where insisted on. He is 
is a doctrine of the highest importance, and most called ‘the Word of Life which was 
positively revealed in various parts both of the LG ae ee ‘ 
eal nnd Mate Geshe” from the beginning, ‘that eternal life 
We extract from his dissertation at which was with the Father, (1: 1, 2,) 
the end of the epistle, the followmg ‘the true God and eternal Life.’ (5: 20.) 
‘ Summary of the whole evidence relative He is coupled with the Father in a mul- 
to the three heavenly witnesses :’— titude of instances as the co-orditate 
“1. One hundred and Seton Greek MSS. partner in the work of salvation; e. g., 
are extant contammyg the first ep.stle of John;  s * y 
and the text in question (lJohn 5: 7) is want. Our fellowship ts with the Father, and 
ing pone — and twelve. Itouivexistsin with his Son Jesus Christ ;’ (1: 35] 
the ex Montfortii, a comparatively rece . . . 
manusenipt vores, ae ee ‘The blool of Jesus Christ his Sim cleans- 
“2. All the Greek fathers omit the verse. eth us from all sin ;, [1:7;] ‘ We have 
though many of them quete verse 6 and verse 8; . J, aect 
applying them to the Trinity and Divmity of 7% @vocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 


Christ, and the Lfoly Spirit; yea, and e:deavor- the righteous ; and he is the propitiation 


my to prove the doctrine of the Trimity from verse, ; ; P 
6 and verse 8. without refering to any such verse S07 OUP"SiNs ; [2: 1, 23] ‘ Ye shall con- 
‘ather ; (2: 


as the 7th, which, had it existed, would have been tinue in the Son and in the 


a wore vositive proof, and one that could not have : ° ° 
eine get lay ° 24 ;] ‘ God sent his only begotten Son in- 


“3 The first place where the verse appears in to the world that we might live through 


Greek, is nm the Greek translation of the Acts of, . . : 
the Council of Lateran. held A. D- 1215 "him ; [4: 93) ‘The Father sent his Son 


“4. Though it is found m many Latin copes, | to be the Savior of the world.’ (4: 14] 


yet is does not appear that any wiitten previousiy , ,7- — : P . 
to the fenth century contams it. His preéxistence is recognized iu all those 


“5: The Lat tachers do net quote it. even! passazes which speak of him as having 


where it would have greatly streng:tened their al . . F 
arguinents; and where, had it existed, it might! been ‘ith tie Father from the begin- 


have been must naturally expected. ining,’ as having been ‘ manifested,’ * sent 


“6. Vigilius, bishop of Tapsum at the conclu- | . ’ . ‘ . 
ston of the 5th century, is the first who seems to, to the world,’ as having ‘come in the 


have referred expressly tu the three heavenly wit- flesh” His distinct personality is recog- 

nesses ; but his quotation does not agree with . : ‘ PRs 

the present text, cither in words or in sense; and zed in the appellation which is c mstant- 
ly given him of ‘ Son’ or ‘Son of God ;’ 


besides, he is a vriter of very little credit, nor 
does the place allege J appear to learned men to | : 

be genuine ‘as also where he is called our * advocate 
Indeed, the main la- 


*7. The Latin writers who do refer to the three with the Father? 
bor of the epistie is to establish the faith 


heavenly witnesses, vary greatl, im their quota- 

tions; the more ancient placmng the Sh verse be- 

fore the 7ch; and very many omittms, after the! of the church in the divinitv of Christ, 
earthly witnesses, the clanse /hese lhree are one. , : “a 

Others who insert (hese three are one, add—in and his mearn tion, as being the very 
Christ Jesus; others use different: terms corner-stone of salvation, The anti- 


© 38. Itis wanting mall the an ient versions, ti : > 
the vulgate excepted ; but the more ancient copies christs aginst whom the apostle chiefly 


of this have it not; «.d those which have it vary warns believers, are they who ¢ deny the 


greatly among themselves : é 
© 9. Itas wanting in the first edition ot Eras- Son,’ [2: 24,] who ‘ confess not that Jesus 


mus, A.D 1516. which 1s properly the edilio Christ is come in the flesh ; [4: 33] and 
princeps of the Greck text. It is wanting also i ale 
mn his second edition, 1519; but is added im the he makes the recognition of Chrisi’s son- 


third from the Codex Montfortii. Ttis) want og chip and incarnation, the very test-mark 


in the editions of Aldus, Get belius, Cephalius, &e. ; ; 7 
itis wanting m che German teaistation of Lucker | of the trne believer: e. ¢., ‘ Hereby know 


and in all the editions ot it published durng his’ ye the spirit of God ; every spirit that 
hfetime. It ws mserted m our early English : Re . 
translations but with marks of duubl/ulness. confesscth that Jesus Christ is come in the 
ot. In short it stands un no auchority sul Hesh, is of God ;’  ‘ Whosoever shall con- 
fivrient to authenticate any part of a revelation? ¢ . : ae 
profess mg to have come from God.” i fss that Jesus is the Son of God, God 

Let the reader examine the train of dwelleth in him, and he in God ;’ |4: 2, 
thought from the 4:h verse to the 10th,'15 ;] * Weosoever belicveth that Jesus 
and he will see for himself that the 7th is the Christ, is born of God 2 * Who is 
verse has the marks of an interpolation. he that overcomcth the world, but he that 
The subject of discourse is not the nature delicveth that Jests is the Son of God %, 
of the Godhead, but overcoming faith, and [5: 1, 5 | 
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On the other hand there is not an in- 
timation in the whole epistle that the 
Holy Ghost is a distinct person of the 
Godhead. It is spoken of as an ‘ unction 

from the Holy One ;’ an ‘ anointing 
received from Him ;’ [2: 20, 27 ;] ‘ the 
spirit which he hath given us. 3: 24, 
4: 13. In all these expressions the idea 
manifestly is, that the Holy Ghost is not 
itself a divine person, but an emanation 
from a divine verson. Inch, 4: 2, 3, 
the spirit of God is contrasted with the 
spirit of Antichrist; and it might as 
well be said that the spirit of Antichrist 
is a person distinct from Antichrist, as 
that the spirit of God is distinct from 
God. Soinch. 5: 8, the spirit is classed 
with the water and blood of Christ ; and 
any one of the three may as well be 
called a divine person as the first. 

" The discourse of Christ in the 14th, 
15th and 16th of John, where he speaks of 
the Holy Ghost as a personal instructor 
and ‘comforter,’ applying to it the pro- 
nouns he, him, &v., (see John 14: 16— 
26,15: 26,16: 7, &c.,) has perhaps as 
strong an appearance of favoring the doc- 
trine of the personality of the Holy Ghost 
as any part of scripture. And yet on 
comparing lJohn 2: 20, 27, with that 
discourse, we perceive that the apostle 
had in mind the very agency which Christ 
promised under the appellation of ‘ the 
comforter ;’ and there calls it an ‘ unc- 
tion from the Holy One’—an ‘ anointing 
received’—and applies to it the pronoun 
tt. There is no good reason why John 
should have used impersonal language, if 
he had regarded the Holy Ghost as a per- 
sonal being ; but there is a good reason 
why Christ should have personified the 
spiritual influences which he promised, 
though in reality they were impersonal. 
He wished to console his disciples in the 
prospect of his own departure ; and in 
their state of intelligence, it was necessa- 
rv that he should personify his promised 
substitute, in order that they might ap- 
preciate it. 

We believe that any intelligent, unbi- 
ased mind, taking this epistle for its 
guide, would never doubt the divinity of 
Christ, nor ever surmise the personality 
of the Holy Ghost. 

The ultra-Trinitarians of modern times, 
not only insist that there are three per- 
sons in the Godhead, but that these per- 
sons are entirely equal. It will be seen 
that our theory is opposed to the last as 
well as to the first of these dogmas.— 
That the reader may see the difference 
between modern and ancient orthodoxy 
on the subject of the equality of the Son 
with the Father, and also that we may 
have occasion of exhibiting our own views 
more fully, we present the following ex- 
tract from an Excursus in Stuart’s Com- 
mentary on Romans : 


“If the Son as God be derived or begotten, 
then it must follow, that as God he is neither 
self-existent nor independent. lt is of nv avail to 
eay here, that his generation is efernal, and that 
the method of it is mysterious, super-human, and 
unlike to that of any created substance ; for one 
may very readily allow all this, and still ask, 
whether the word generation (let the manner of 
the thing be what it may) does not of necessity, 
and by the uaage of every language, imply deri- 
vation? And whether derivation does not of ne- 
cessity imply dependence, aud therefore negative 
the idea of self-existence? This the ancient fath- 
ers acknowledge almost with une voice, asserting 
that Christ is not God self-eristent, but derived 
from the Father and begotten of his substance. The 
Father only they regarded as self-existent ; not 
deeming it compatible at all with the idea of gen- 
aration, that the Sen could vindicate to himself 
this attribute of divinity. So the Nicene fath- 
ers call the Logos, God of God, Light of Light. 
They did truly and really regard the Logos as an 


; emanation from the Father; many of the fathers, 
| (most of the earlier ones,) a8 an emanation from 
him which took place in time, er rather perhaps 
an emanation just before time began. Hence the 
{familiar phrase ameng them, Logos endiathetos, 
‘i. e. Logos which was in God as his reason, wis- 
dom, or understanding, from eternity ; and Lo- 
! gos prophorikos, i. e. Logos prophoric, ultered, 
develuped, vis. by words. This development 
jmany of them supposed was made when God 
| said, *Let there be light;’ others supposed it to 
have been still earlier, viz. at the period when 
God formed the plen of the world, and thus gave 
developwent to his internal logos, by the opera- 
tions of his wisdom and understanding. 

“Prof. Tholuck, in his recent commentary on 
the epistle to the Romans, appears fully to main- 
tain (with the ancient Fathers) the dependence, 
and to deny the self-exislence, of the Logos; 
while with them, he strenuously maintains that 
Christ is God. But one who is so earnestly de- 
sirous of seeking 2fter truth as he is, will not 
take it amiss, I trust, if the inquiry be here made: 
whether the human mind can conceive a being to 
be truly God, who is neither self existence nor in- 
dependent? If the Son have neither of these at- 
tributes, then is he indeed, what some of the 
Fathers have called him, a second God, and noth- 
ing mure. I will notaver that those are Arians 
and deny the divinity of Christ, who believe this: 
but I must say, that for myself, if I admitted this, 
I could wake no serious objection to the system 
of Arius. The whole dispute between him and 
those who maintain this creed, must turn on the 
difference between being begotten and being 
made ; both parties virtually acknowledge deri- 
vation and dependence ; they differ only as to the 
time and manner of these. Can such topics as 
these, which of course must be mere mysteries, be 
properly made a serivus occasion of division or 
alienation among tkose who bear the Christian 
name ? 

“The philosophy of the fathers permitted them 
to believe ir a divine nature derived. Of course 
they could maintain the generation of the Sun as 
Logos, without any difficulty. But that we can 
now adwit a being to be truly God, and to worship 
him as such, who as to his divine nature is de- 
rived and dependent, does svem to me quite im- 
possible. The very elements of my own views 
(to say the least) respecting the divine nature 
must be changed, before I can admit such a pro- 
position. 

“To say that the Son is elernally begotten, and 
yet is self-existent and independent, is merely to 
say that the word begotten does not imply der- 
vation ; it is to deny that the word has any such 
meaning, as all antiquity and common usage have 
always ascribed to it. It is, moreover, to give 
up the very doctrine which the ancient church 
strenuously maintained. ‘thcluck, who appears 
to maintain the views of the Nicene creed, says 
(on Rom. 9: 5:) ‘The Father is the original 
source of all being, (1Cor. 8: 6. John 5: 265) 
the Son is only the image of his being. Col. 1. 
15; 2Cor. 4: 4; Heb. 1: 3. But, as being the 
image of the divine Being, the Son is in no re- 
spect different from the Father, but iully express- 
es the Being of God. As the church is wont co 
say: The attribute of self-exristence is possessed 
only by the Father.’ Much as | respect this ex- 
celient man and critic, how can I receive and ac- 
credit these declarations ? ‘The Sun is in no re- 
spect different from the Father, but fully resem- 
bles or expresses the being of God ;’ and yet tu 
the Son belongs neither self-existence nor inde- 
pendence, but they are attributes which belunz 
exclusively to the Father? What is this more 
or less than to say: The Son is perfectly like the 
Father in all respects; and yet in regard to that 
very attribute which beyond all others united 
makes God to be what he is, viz. true and very 
God, i. e. in respect to self-existence, (and of 
course independence,) the Son has no participa- 
tion at allin this, but it belongs exclusively to 
the Father. In other words: The Son is in all 
respects like the Father, with the simple excep- 
tion that he is, in regard to the most essential of 
all his attributes, infinitely unlike him. If this 
does not lie on the very face of Prof. Tholuck’s 
statement, and on that of all who hold that the 
Logos is a derived Being, then I acknowledge 
myself incapable of understanding either their 
words or their arguments.” 


We do not feel the force of Prof. Stu- 
art’s reasoning. In our view, the term 
God, both according to common sense, 
and according to the scriptures, designates 
primarily the uncreated Creator. Who- 
ever created all things, ought to je wor- 
shipped by all creatures, and is therefore 
God, Thus John proves the divinity of 
Christ; ‘In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. The same was in the 
beginning with God. All things were 
made by him, and without him was not 
any thing made that was made.’ John 
1: 1,2. Here nothing is said about the 
independence of the Word. His co-ewist- 
ence with God from the beginning, and 
his office of creation, are put forward ob- 
viously,as the proof of his claim to the 
name and worship of God. (So Paul, 
Co}. 1:-16.) 

The Bible idea of the Godhead is very 
simple. It has its type in every family. 


household, so the Father and the Word 
are to the created universe. The two- 
fold head of a household, is regarded as 
one by the law ; and the first father and 
mother of mankind were in truth spirit- 
ually one. Eve derived her being from 
Adam—and as a separate person, was the 
‘weaker vessel’ of the same spirit. This 
is the ‘image of God,’ the ‘mystery of 
God, and of the Father, and of Christ.’ 
Col. 2:2. Now it is not necessary, in 
order to make out the obligation of child- 
ren to reverence and obey their mother, 
that we should prove her to be in all re- 
spects equal to the father. It is enough 
that she is co-ordinate with him in her 
relation to the family—that she, as well 
as he, existed before the children, and 
was the cause of theirexistence. So the 
fact that the Word is co-existent with the 
Father, and co-ordinate with hiv: in the 
work of creation, entitles him to the 
name of God, and the worship of man, 
whether he is independant of the Father 
or not, 

We do not believe that the Word was 
created, or begotten, or that he emanated 
from the Father, in any such sense as to 
imply that his existence had a beginning. 
We can as easily conceive that the rela- 
tion which subsisted between Adam and 
Kve—viz. that of one person deriving life 





from, and therefore dependant on, an- 
other—existed from eternity in the God- 
head, as we can conceive of eternal exis- 


tance at all. 
(To be Continued.) 
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PRADIP LOOP AY 


The Inner Change. en” 


The bodies of animals are continually undergo- 

ing a series of invisible changes of substance, of 
which they are entirely unconscious. We look at 
our hand to-day, as we write, and we fancy it is 
the same as it was yesterday, or lust year—as it 
was ten years ago. The form of each tinger, of 
each nail is the same. Scars made in our infancy 
are still there, Nothing is altered or obliterated : 
and yet it is not the same band. It has been re- 
newed over and over again since the days of our 
youth. The skin and flesh, and bone have been 
frequently removed and replaced. And so it is, 
more or less, with our whole body. ‘The arms 
and limps that sustained us in our schvolbuy 
struggles were lung since cunsigned to the dust, 
and have perhaps lived over again more than once 
in plant, or flower, or ammal. In from three to 
tive years the entire body is taken out and buiit 
in again with new materials. A continued activ- 
ity prevails amoung the living agencies to which 
this hidden work is committed. Every day a 
small part is carried away, just as if a single brick 
were every day taken out of an old wali, or a sin- 
gle wheei out of a watch, and its place supplied by 
another. The body, therefore, requires constant 
supplies at every period of its life, of all those 
things of which its several parts are built up.— 
North British Review. 
And why may there not be an interior, spirit- 
ual body, growing up and expanding, within 
this outward organization which is thus subject 
to unceasing change ? And why may not that in- 
terior body replace the outward one? Why may 
there not be a resurrection change as weilas a 
merely natural one which science takes cogmi- 
zance of and demonstrates? This body is mor- 
tal and is continually ‘ patting off’ and ‘ putting 
on,’ maiter subject to mortality. Why may it 
not while it ‘ puts off’ mortality ‘put on immor- 
tality,’ and ve changed into the image of Christ ? 
Paul says of the believer ‘ though our outward 
man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day 
by day. * * * For we that are in this taber- 
nacle do groan, being burdened: not for thai we 
would be unclothed, BuT CiL.0THED UPON, THAT 
MORTALITY MIGHT BE SWALLOWED UP OF LIFE.’— 
T. L. Pe 


Death of Mx. Branel. 





The recent European papers bring the intelli- 
gence of the death of Isambard Kingdom Brunel, 
the chief architect of the Great Eastern. He 
was unable to attend the trial trip of the great 
steamer with which his name was and always 
will be associated, and the aitack of paralysis 
under which he was suffering, soun after proved 
fatal. He lived till the success of his last and 
greatest work wus demonstrated. The Evening 


TIsambard Kingdom Brunel was of French de 
scent. His father, Mark Isambard Brunel, came 
from the vicinity of Rouen, and his architectural 
achievements exist, both in his native cvontry 
and the United States. In 1793, says Appleton’s 
New Cyclopedia, he fled for political reasong 
irom France to New York, where he undertook 
the exploration and survey of some lands for a 
French land Company, and in 1794 commenced 
the survey of the Champlain Canal. He sent in 
a design for the houses of Congress, and was 
much employed as an engineer and architect in 
New York, both by the state and by private in- 
dividuals. After a stay of a few years he re- 
turned to Europe, and visited England. In Lon- 
don, the famous Thames tunnel remains an endu- 
ring monument of his engineering skill. The son 
appears to have inherited the genius of his pa- 
rent. Born at Portsmouth, England, and educa- 
ted at Caen, in Normandy, he early embraced his 
father’s profession, and when but little over 
twenty years of age, was resident engineer of the 
Thames tunnel. Here he had several narrow es- 
capes from drowning, from the breaking in of the 
water. After the tunnel was finished. Mr. Bru- 
ne! planned the Great Western Railway of Eng- 
land, and superintended its construction. He 
also bmit the Great Western steamer, which at 
one time created such a sensauen, though in 
every respect it was as fur surpassed by sulse- 
quently built steamers, as they are by the build- 
er’s last work—the Great E tern. 

Later Mr. Brunel conducted the works of the 
Tuscan portion of the Sardinian railways and 
other foreign railways, and during the Criaean 
war he had the entire charge of tbe establishing 
and organizing the Renkivi uspitals un the Dar- 
danelles. He was, at the time vu! his death, vice- 
president of the Institution of Engineers and of 
the Society of Art, and wember of the Council of 
the Royal Society, fellow and member of many 
other learned sucieties. He aiso received the 
Cross oi the Legion o1 Honor irom Louis Philippe. 

Uniike George Stephensun, a man of sinular tal- 
ents and achievements, Mr. Brunel w his youth 
enjoy cd all the advantages of an education and a 
paternal example exactiy caiculated to wsure his 
success in the profession which he sv enthusiasti- 
cally loved. That these opportunities were not 
unimproved, his subsequent career bas shown.— 
Some of the most maguilicent engmeering works 
of modern timcs—amung thew the Britaunia Ta- 
bular bridge, the Suspension Bridge at Hunger- 
ford, Loudon, the Box ‘tunnel vn the Great W est- 
ern Railway, the *bruad gauge’ system of rail- 
ways in Knugiand, the the ocean steamers Great 
Western, Great Britain and Great Kastern—are 
the nuble products of the mechanical genius of 
the late loambard Kingdom bi: unel. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Krom Europe. 

In consequence of the accident to the Great 
Eastern, from the explosion, her voyage across 
the Atiantic would be deiayed three weeks.— 
It was officially announced thai she would leave 
Portland, (Weymouth, Eng.,) on her trial trip, 
vn the 8th of October, and finally sail from Holy- 
head for Portland, Maine, on the 20th of Octo- 
ber. Isambard Kk. Brunel, the eminent engineer 
who designed the Great Eastern, died at his resi- 
dence in London oa the 15th of September, from 
paralysis, induced, it was believed, by vver-men- 
tal anxiety. 

The British and French governments are taking 
warlike measures against the Chinese, to avenge 
themselves on the latter jor their hostile action 
at the mouth of the Peiho river. British troops 
have been ordered to proceed from India to Chi- 
na, ix order to vigorously prosecute the war.— 
The Government has alsu decided to dispatch 
several additional steam-frigates and corvettes, 
together with sailing frigates, to augment the 
squadron in China. 

Victor Emanuel, King of Sardinia, had received 
the deputations seut by the National Assemblics 
of Mudeva and Parma, to presept the wishes of 
the people of those duchies for annexation to Sar- 
dinia, and had expressed his acquiescence in their 
views, aud promised to support them before the 
Great Powers. 

From the Pacific Coast. 

A difficuity which threatens arupture of peace- 
able relations between this country and Great 
Britain, has arisen, though from rather trivial 
causes, at the island of San Juan, in the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca, onour Northwestern boundary. 
it is stiil a question in dispute whether this 
island belungs t» the United States or to Great 
Britain—the boundary treaty being, it seems, in- 
definite or ambiguous, so that both parties claim 
the right to occupy the island. ‘he origin of the 
difficuity is stated to be as follows: Mr Cutler, 
one of the American settlers, having shot a hog 
that had broken into his inclusure and that was 
digging up and eating his potatves, the owner of 
said hog, an English employee of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, threatened vengeance, and, it was 
alleged, was taking measures to have Cutler ar- 
rested and brought to Victoria, (the capital of 











As the father and mother are to the 


Post gives the following sketch of his life: 


Vancouver Island,) to be tried and. punished by 
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given to General Harney, Commander of the U. S. 
troops for the Department of Oregon, who forth- 
with sent a company of U. 8S. troops to take pos- 
session of the Island and protect the American 
citizens. This movement aroused the British 
subjects and authorities in this region to take op- 
posing measures ; British vessels of war were sent 
into the vicinity, and warlike preparations were 
made on both sides. Gen. Harney sent to the 
Island additional forces, a part of which was ar- 
tillery, and the Americans commenced making 
fortifications. The Assembly in Victoria issued 
an address to the English Governor Douglass, urg- 
ing that, for the hunor of the British name, the 
Americans should be immediatly driven from the 
Island. To do this the British naval force in the 
vicinity is said to be amply sufficient. But Gov- 
ernor Dvuglass prudently hesitated, and had re- 
course to pacific correspondence with General 
Harney, to give and receive explanations. The 
British naval commander also, without direct au- 
thority from the home government, declined to 
strike a blow which might needlessly involve the 
two nations in the calamity of a war. General 
Harney is censured by many Americans as rash 
and hot-headed in his warlike movements in this 
affair. 

Such being the state of things, the Executive at 
Washington has sent General Scott to the scene 
of the difficulty, fully authorised, it is understood, 
to adjust the matter in dispute. General Scott 
and staff left New-York by steamer on the 20th 
ultimo, for Vancouver Island, via San Francisco. 
It is confidently believed that an amicable settle- 
ment will be effected. 

Pike's Peak. 

Late advices from Pike’s Peak state that the 
proposition for organizing a State government 
had been defeated. The mines were yielding 
abundantly. A vigilance committee had been or- 
ganized for the betier protetion of property. 





Facts and Topics. 


..+-Ilorace Greeley arrived home in New- 
York from his overland tour to California, on 
Monday night, the 26:h ultimo. He did not re- 
turn by the overland route, as he had proposed, 
but came by steamer, via the Isthmus of Panama. 

...-Bayard Taylor, who, with his wife, ar- 
rived in San Francisco, Ca., on the 23d of August, 
is lecturing successfully there. 

...-Egypt has 300 miles of railroad. It is sta- 
ted, the first locomotive run, mummies were 
used for fuel. making a hot fire. The supply 
of mummies is said to be almost inexhaustible, 
and they are used by the cord. A curious use, 
truly, for the bones and muscles and sinews which 
perhaps built the Pyramids, or reared the col- 
onnades of Luxor, and walked in and out through 
the hundred gates uf Thebes. Shakspeare makes 
Hamlet say : 

‘ Why may not imagination trace the noble dust 
of Alexander till he find it stopping a bung-hole” 
And argues that it were not to consider too curi- 
ously, to consider so. 

‘Imperious Ceasar, dead, and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away : 

O that the earth. which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter's flaw.’ 
But surely the strangest flight of imagination 

never before pictured the embalmed dust o! a 
Pharaoh or Ptolemy, feeding the fires of a steam. 
engine to drive a locomotive with its train of 
cars and living passengers, along the plains of 
Egypt, from the Nile to the Red Sea. 

_...It is stated that Anthony Burns, the fu- 
gitive slave whose rendition created a great ex- 
citement in Boston, in 1854, has been called to 
the pastorate of a colored Baptist church in In- 
dianapolis. 

.... The question of the future annexation of 
West Florida to Alabama, is exciting considera- 
ble interest among the citizens of both states. 
During the approaching election it will form one 
of the principal matters of consideration, 

It is stated by a Washington correspondent of 
the N. Y. News that Mr. Corcoran, the Washing- 
ton banker and millionaire, in view of the profits 
and fortunes amassed by proprietors of Washing- 
ton ‘hotels,’ is contemplating the building of a 
tavern as large as the Capitol, in that city, to be 
sonducted on the European plan. 

..«-The London Jimes gives an interesting 
description of a Mammoth Derrick, a new inyeu- 
tion for raising sunken ships. One thousand and 
twenty-five wrecks a year, has been the average 
for the past five years, cach year’s loss amount- 
ng to more than eleven millions of dollars. And 
it is to aid in the recovery of this vast amount of 








British laws. Thereupon notice of the case was | property that this new machine has been con- 


structed. Next to the Great Eastern, it is the 
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one with the slow needle; there are so many 
pleasures above extra need!e-work.——The Fair 


‘hon’ of the day in England. The Times says: | was all nice, but what was very incongruous the 
‘It will raise to the surface the largest ship| weather was not fair. It drizzled and rained in 


ever sunk, pump it out at the rate of sixty tons of | the afternoon, interfering with the equestrian per- 


water a minute, and hold it fast until it is either 
put into floating condition, or stripped of its val- 
uables, All it requires is a good hold, and this 
it can get, deeper than divers ever sounded. As 
to ordinary vessels of one thousand two hundred, 
or one thousand four hundred tons, whose actual 
weight would be within the capacity of the great 
lifter, it would simply pick them up from the 
bottom, carry them ashore, and land them high 
and dry on the dock. It would, in half an hour, 
lift forty first-class locomotives all together, or 
the hull of the Great Britain, and deposit its 
burden un the deck of the great Eastern. Such 
being the enormous capacity of the engine, a glance 
at the wrecking statistics will reveal an ample 
field for its labors. On a single day, in 1851, 
one hundred and seventeen vessels were wrecked 
on the British coast. Among the wrecks on all 
frequented shores are many rich merchantmen 
and costly steamers; the salvage on one such 
prize would almost pay for the whole lifting ma- 
chinery. Beside all this, such derricks would 
find ample and remunerative employment in lift- 
ing vessels off shores and over bars, in launching 
great ships, in unloading and transporting heavy 
cargoes from dock to dock, in hoisting boilers, 
engines and masts, and in careening vessels for 
repairs ; and they will have a clear field and prove 
of inestimable value in raising sunken rocks, and 
in erecting marine structures. Their scope of op- 
eration is almost unlimited. Coast and river- 
works of the greatest magnitude and of the most 
vital importance, may now be erected at a cost 
which would have hardly purchased the necessary 
apparatus a few years ago, since the capacity of 
these machines is not a mere dead lift. Locomo- 
tion at a good speed, great stability in all weathers, 
enormous pumping power, which can be exert- 
ed at a great distance from the engine itself, the 
universal functions of a lifting and swinging crane 
of variable power, and every required convenience 
of application and adjustment, are all combined in 
this gigantic sea king, whose achievements more 
than realize the fables of old.’ 

...- Among the artists who are winning the 
applause of the public is Rosa Bonheur, a woman. 
She is said to be the greatest of female painters, 
and stands in the first rank of living painters, 
male or female. Morever she is not only an ar- 
tist but according to all accounts a very indepen- 
dent woman, discarding the authority of the ty- 
rant fashion, wearing her hair short and thrown 
off her forehead like a boy ; despising petticoats, 
and on all admissible occasions wearing pants. 
We commend her example to the beflounced crin- 
oline worshipers of this country. 


An Oneida Journal. 





Wednesday, Oct. 5. 

Last Friday and Saturday a Town Fair was 
held at Oneida, which threw our bee-hive in- 
to a delightful disorder. We bought a family 
ticket, and all went that wanted to. A great 
part of the family were not so surfeited with such 
things but that it was some entertainment. To 
many of the juveniles it was the most considerable 
introduction tc the world they had ever had.— 
The town is large, including several villages, and 
the managers were enierprizing so that the exhi- 
bition was quite respectable, and the attendance, 
a jam. There was a Floral Hall containing flow- 
ers and fruit, pictures and fancy work, which 
might be called the feminine represcntation ; 
then outside there was the more masculine display 
of vegetables, stock, &c., from the farms of the 
town, andarticles of manufacture from the shops. 
The auctioneer and hawker were there with their 
tricks and cries; there was racing and chasing on 
the course; a revolving swing ballooning for you 
as high as we should ever recommend; a tent 
which contained some animal prodigy and happily 
concealed it from all but the curious ; Band music 
now and then, making thrilling harmony of the 
confuaion of sounds ; and many other things which 
we need not stop to mention, but which grow 
like mushrooms on Fair-ground. Of the fem- 
inine handicraft, that which took our eye the 
most, was some fine specimens of hair-work—the 
human hair wrought into wreaths of flowers, buds, 
leaves, &c. We admired the taste and skill dis- 
played in the work, but more particularly the ef- 
fect of all the beautiful shades of hair thus dis- 
played, or as we might say, the general hair 
color. There were all shades from black through 
auburn and red, to yellow, silver and white; but 
the general effect was a beautiful brown, a rich 
color, almost inseparable, we conceive, from the 
hair. There were some specimens of embroidery, 
patch-work and quilting, pleasing to notice unless 
you have a troublesome conscience in respect to 
the value of time. We are too apt to think, who 
could spend the time? If we can afford to have 
a genuine marseilles bed-quilt, very well; but if 





we cannot, we never shall make an imitation of 


formances, stuffing Flcral Hall to suffocation &c; 
what happened to the crinolines we don’t know; 
we thought the short dress, for a mnddy day, 
ought to have the premium. Perhaps we felt a 
little more easy and complaisant in our unfashiona- 
ble costume than we should if it had been a good 
day for the display of flowing skirts. We were 
not a little gratified to find we could wear our 
short dresses in such a promiscuous crowd with- 
out unpleasant notice. By the way, does fair wea- 
ther mean weather appropriate to a Fair? Have'’nt 
we here the origin of the term? At any rate 
a Fair is not a Fair without fair weather. The 
Community exhibited various productions, which 
had their share of notice. The Oneida County 
Fairs exclude from competition the productions 
of public Institutions, including our Community. 
It is no doubt just, but it is an acknowledgement 
that assuciation gives special advantages for at- 
taining excellence in departinents of !abor and 
art. Itis certain that under the Community 
system, what would be called the laboring class- 
es, may gather to themeclves the luxuries, and 
purchase themselves the leisure, which ouly the 
most wealthy can ordinarily indulge in. 

We have had a number of visitors this week. 
Several were here over Sunday, some of them 
sabbath-keeping folks. The day has lost its an- 
cient sanctity almost universally, we imagine.— 
It is difficult for persons to make a righteousness 
of keeping the sabbath, or to condewn us for not 
keeping it. Weare sure the religious, conscien- 
tious, devotional spirit may possess us while we 
ignore the distinction of holy time entirely; and 
it 1s by showing this, that we expect to forbid re- 
buke. Sunday afternoun there was a dinner par- 
ty of the old original Putney family—all now at 
Oneida who were at P., at the time of the catas 
trophe. It was proposed and managed by tho 
courtesy of friends not of the number, and partly 
on account of the presence of an old acquaintance 
from Putuey, one who, though not a member of 
the Community, was much in sympathy with us 
there, and often present at our mectings and 
special rednions. There were about thirty of us, 
and as there was enough to talk about, and every- 
thing to make us thank God, we made a merry 
board. To think how scattered we were, and 
how soon retinited, and stiil together, never one 
having broken the bond, all more united than ev- 
er, it was enough to fill us with joy.. Sunday 
evening there was spiritual conversation in the 
desultory form of confessions of Christ, &c. We 
noted the following remarks by J. H. N. 

‘“We have made some progress personally and 
asa body toward fellowship with the heavens 
and the Community spirit; but all that we have 
thus far done, and are now doing, forms but a 
etarting point; we have simply made a fuunda- 
tion to stand upon. Taking Cnrist as our leader, 
our progress is nearly all before uz. We may 
take a new start at the present time, and con- 
sider ourselves as in the beginning of our career 
of improvement. I confess Christ our leader, and 
I feel that it is safe and good to take him as our 
leader. He will help us to think for ourselves— 
set us free from the fashions of the world and the 
traditions of men—and introduce among us heav- 
enly fashions. I accept the spirit of Christ as 
my guide and power of improvement. 





Table-Talk by J.H. N. No. 29. 


The mouth is the point of contact with 
matter, and with the world in general. 
It is ‘ the port of entry’—the place of im- 
port and export. Here the atmosphere, 
with all its noxious and pestilential in- 
gredients, comes into contact with our 





life: and here we deal with the world in 
the way of conversation. And here un- 
questionably, is the place where the vic- 
tory of heaven over hell will be cecided. 
The process of purification commences in 
in the heart, and proceeds regularly 
through all the other departments of our 
nature: and the process will be com- 
pleted when our mouths are purified. 
When the victory of eternal life and faith 
has reached the port of entry, the last 
enemy, death, will be overcame. 





If there is any ground to draw com- 


aanmnsinemntennt 





parisons between the different parts of 
our bodies, it it safe to assume for the 
present, that the mouth is in the sight 
of God the most exposed to evil. Isaiah 
spoke wisely when he said, ‘ Wo is me! 
for I am undone ; because I am a man of 
unclean lips: and I dwell in the midst of 
a people of unclean lips: for mine eyes 
have seen the King, the Lord of hosts.” 
(Isa. 6: 5, 6.) And James was right 
when he said, ‘If any man offend not in 
word, the same is a perfect man, and 
able also to bridle the whole body.’ (Jas. 
3;2.) The mouth is the part of the 
body which was first defiled with sin, and 
it is the last that will be redeemed. 

We see that other departments of our 
nature have been purified by grave and 
truth ; and this should encourage us te 
believe that the work will go on, and re- 
deem that part of our nature which has 
its seat in the mouth—the focus of in- 
tercourse with matter and with the 
world. Nothing can prevent this inte- 
rior work from moving onward, progress- 
ing from point to point, and continually 
pressing on the spirit of sin and poison 
—until it works out a complete victory 
over the spirit that keeps up a quarrel 
with God in regard to forbidden fruit.— 
We have gained victory after victory, 
and know, as people say, ‘ how the thing 
is done.’ Let us push for the final de- 
cisive triumph which shall wholly exclude 
evil from our port of entry. 





Ad Portam Clamavi.' 
Pale at the narrow portal, 
At mercy’s wicket gate 
Waited and watched a mortal, 
Weary and desolate , 
Folded in inky mantle, 
A blot on the brow of day ; 
Waited and watched, lingered and longed, 
For the opening of the way. 


Fair stood the “ glistening guardian,” 
The porter at the gate ; 
‘* What dost thou here,” he softly said, 
** Thou watcher, early and late >” 
Thea from those murky foldings, 
Broke forth that sound of dread, 
The rebel cry of misery, 
**T would have back my dead ! 


‘* The air hath lost its freedom, 
The sun hath lost its ray, 

The stars of night forget their light, 
Since they have passed away ! 

My heart must still its beating 
Beneath this mighty frost, 

My life-blood’s flow be stayed in woe; 
Give back the loved and lost !” 


Sad stood the pitying spirit, 
Then breathed a sigh of pain ; 

*« This prayer is not for mortal lips, 
Oh! mourner, speak again.” 

** Give me to drink oblivion ! 
I would forget the past, 

The loves, the hopes, the sympathies, 
Too bright, too fond, to last! 


** Cold as the icy bosoms 
I never more shall press, 

Give mine to be! I ask of thee 
To quaff forgetfulness !”’ 

Mute the compassionate angel 
Mused for a space apart, 

Then mildly spake, rebuking, 
«Oh! mourner, know thy heart! 


** Dost thou not feel within thee, 
Stars may forever set ; 
Yea, nature’s light be quenched in night, 
But thou canst not forget ? 
For meaner clay forgetfulness, 
But memory for thee! 
Entreat no more concerning this ; 
Hast thou no other plea ?” 


Lo! from the dust and ashes 
Came forth that suppliant breath, 
‘*Oh! bear on blessed pinions, 
My cry to heaven for faith ! 
Smiled the rejoicing seraph, 
A smile whose glory bright [deeps, 
Streamed through that soul’s unfathom’d 
And made the darkness light! 
(Independent. 
* f cried at the Gate, 
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Dress. 


The following paragraphs on dress and some of 
the principles which should govern in regard to 
it, are from an article in the Octuber number of 
the Atlantic Monthly entitled, ‘ Daily Beauty.’ 
They present some good points well expressed: 

Convenience, which is to be distinguished from 
mere bodily comfort. is the next essential of becom- 
ing dress. A man should not go partridge-shooting 
in a Spanish cloak ; a woman should not enter an 
omnibus, that must carry twelve inside, with her 
akirts so expanded by steel ribs that the vehicle can 
comfortably hold buat four of her—or do the honors 
of a table in hanging-sleeves that threaten destruc- 
tion to cups and saucers, and take toll of gravy from 
every dish that passes them. Hoops, borrowed by 
bankrupt invention from a bygone age to satisfy 
eraving fickleness, suited the habits of their first 
wearers, who would as soon have swept the streets 
as driven through them, packed thirteen to the doz- 
en, in a carriage common to every passenger who 
eould pay six cents; and hanging-sleeves were fit 
for women who, instead of serving others, were 
served themselves by pages on the knee. No beauty 
of form or splendor of material in costume can cum- 
pensate for manifest inconvenience to the wearer. 
It is partly from an intuitive recognition of this 
truth, that a gown which opens before seems, and 
is, more beautiful than one that opens behind. The 
lady’s maid is invisible. 

No dress is tolerable, by good taste, which does 
not permit, and seem to permit, the easy perfor- 
mance of any movement proper to the wearer’s age 
and condition in life. Such a costume openly defies 
the first law of the mixed arts—fitness. Thus, the 
dress of children should be simple, loose, und, what- 
ever the condition of their parents, inexpensive.— 
Let them not, girls or boys, except on rare, formal 
occasions, be tormented with the toilette. Give 
them clean skins, twice a day; and, for the rest, 
clothes that will protect them from the weather as 
shey exercise their inalienable right to roll upon 
the grass and play in the dirt, and which it will 
trouble no one to see torn or soiled. Do this, if you 
have a prince’s revenue—-unless you would be vul- 
gar. For, although you may be able to afford to 
cast jewels into the mire or break the Portland 
vase for your amusement, if you do so, youare a 
Goth. Jewels were not made for the mire, vases to 
be broken, or handsome clothes to be soiled and torn. 

Next to convenience is fitness to years and condi- 
tion in life. A man can as soon, by taking thought, 
add a cubit to his stature as a woman take five 
years from her appearance by ‘‘ dressing young.” 
The attempt tou make age look like youth only suc- 
ceeds in depriving age of its peculiar and becoming 

beauty. + . 7 . 7 * . 

Of the absolute beauty of dress form is the most 
important element, as it is of all arts which appeal 

to theeye. The lines of costume should, in every 


part, conform to those of Nature, or be in harmony |’ 


with them. ‘Papa,” said a little boy, who saw his 
father for the first time in complete walking-cos- 
tume, ‘‘ what a higa hat! Does your head go up to 
the top of it?” The question touched the cardinal 
point of form in costume. Unbroken, flowing lines 
are essential to the beauty of dress; and fixed an- 
gles are monstrous, except where Nature has placed 
them, at the junction of the limbs with the trunk 
The general outlines of the figure should be indica- 
ted; and no long garment which flows from the 
shoulders downward is complete without a girdle. 

* * * * * * s * * 

In color, the point of next importance, no fine 
effects of costume are to be attained without broad 
masses of pure and positive tints. These. however, 
may be enlivened with condimental garniture of 
broken and combined colors But dresses stri- 
ped, or, yet worse, plaided or checkered, are atro- 
cious violations of good taste; indeed, party- 
colored costumes are worthy only of the fools 
and harlequins to whose official habits they were 
opce set apart. The three primary, and the three 
secondary culors, red, yellow, and blue, orange, 
green and purple. (though not in their highest in- 
tensity,) affurd the best hues for costume, and are 
inextitustible in their beautiful combinations.— 
White anJ black have, in themselves, no costumal 
character; but they may be effectively used in 
combination with other colors. The various tints 
of so-called brown, that we find in Nature, may be 
employed with fine effect; but other colors, cu.i- 
ously sought out and withoat distinctive hue, have 
little beauty in themselves; and any richuess of 
appearance which they may present is almost al- 
ways due to the fabric to which they are imparted. 
Colors have harmonies and discords, like sounds, 
which must be carefully observed in composing a 
costume Perception of these cannot be taught, 
more than perception of harmony in music; but, if 
possessed, it may be cultivated. 

Extrinsic ornament or trimming should be avoided. 
except to indicate completeness, as at a hem—or to 
blend furms and culors, as soft lace at the throat or 
wrists. The essential beauty of costume is in its 
fitness, form, and color; and the effect of this beau- 
ty may be entirely frittered away by trimmingy.— 
These, however costly, are in themselves were petty 
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accessories to dress ; and the use of them, except to 
define its chief terminal outlines, or soften their in- 
fringement upon the flesh, is a confession of weak- 
ness in the main points of the costume, and an indi- 
cation of a depraved and trivial taste. When used, 
they should have beauty in themselves, which is at- 
tainable only by a clearly marked design. Thus, 
the exquisite delicacy of fabric in some kinds of 
lace does not compensate for the vlotchy confusion 
of the shapeless flower-patterns worked upon it.— 
Not that lace or any other ornamental fabric should 
imitate exactly the forms of flowers or other na- 
tural objects, but that the conventional forms 
should be beautiful in themselves and clearly 
traced in the pattern. Akin to trimmings are all 
other appendages to dress--jewels, or humbler ar- 
ticles; and as every part of dress should have a 
functien, and fulfil it, and seem to do so, and 
should not seem to do that which it does not, these 
should never be worn unless they serve a useful 
purpose—as a brooch, a button, a chain, a signet 
or guard ring--or have significance--as a wed- 
ding-ring, an epaulet, or an order. But the brooch 
and the button must fasten, the chain suspend, the 
ring bear a device, or they sink into pretentious, 
vulgar shams. And there must be keeping between 
these articles and their offices. To use, for instance, 
a massive golden, or, worse, gilded chain to support 
a cheap silver watch is to reverse the order of rea- 
son and good taste. 

The human head is the most beautiful object in 
Nature. It needsa covering at certain times; but 
to decorate it is superfluous; and any decoration, 
whether of flowers, or jewels, or the hair itself, that 
distorts its form or is in discord with its outlines, is 
an abomination. si . ps 1 ” v4 

In its general expression, dress should be cheerful 
and enlivening, but, at least, in the case of adults, 
not inconsistent with thoughtful earnestness. There 
is a radical and absurd incongruity between the real 
condition and the outward seeming of a man or wo- 
man who knows what life is, and purposes to dis- 
charge its duties, enjoy its joys, and bear its sor- 
rows, and whois clad in a trivial, grotesque, or 
extravagant costume. These, then, are the elemen- 
tary requisites of dress: that it be comfortable and 
decent, convenient and suitable, beautiful in form 
and color, simple, genuine, harmonious with Nature 
and itself. 


Luthers’s Psalm. 
BY CARLYLE, 





Among Luther's Spiritual Songs, of which va- 
rious collections have appeared of late vears, the 
one entitled Eine fesle Burg iet unser Gott is uni- 
versally regarded as the best; and indeed sti!l 
retains its place and devotional use in the Psalm- 
oches of Protestant Germany. Of the tune, which 
also is by Luther, we have no copy, and only a 
second-hand knowledge: to the orginal Words, 
probably never before printed in England. we sub- 
juin the following translation ; which, if it pos- 
sesses the only merit it can pretend to, that of 
literal adherance to the sense, will not prove un- 
acceptable to our readers. Luthers music is 
heard daily in our churches, several of our finest 
Psalm-tnnes being of his composition. Luther’s 
sentiments, also, are, or should be, present in many 
an English heart; the more interesting to us is 
anv the sma?lest articulate expressions of these. 

The great Reformer’s love of music, of poetry, 
it has often been remarked, is one of the most 
significant features in his character. But, indeed, 
if every great mar, Napoleon himself, is intrinsic- 
ally a poet, an idealist, with more or less com- 
pleteness of ntterance. which of allour great men, 
im these modern ages, had such an endowment in 
that kind as Luther? He it was, emphatically, 
who stood based on the Spiritual World of man. 
and only by the footing and miraculous power ke 
had obtained there, could work such changes in 
the Material World. Asa participant and dis- 
penser of divine influences, he shows himself 
among buman affairs a true connecting medium 
and visible Messenger between Heaven and Earth 
a man, therefore, not unly permitted to enter the 
sphere of Poetry, but to dwell in the purest cen- 
ter thereof: perhaps the most inspired of all 
Teachers since the tirst apostles of his faith ; and 
thus not a poet only but a Prophet and God-or- 
damed Priest, which is the highest form of that 
dipnity, and of all dignity. 

Unhappily or haypily, Luther’s poetic feeling 
did net so much learn to express itself in fit 
Words that take captive every ear, as in fit Ac- 
tions, wherein truly, under still more impressive 
manifestation, the spirit of spheral Melody re- 
sides, and still andibly addresses us. In his writ- 
tn Poems we find little. save that Strength of one 
“ whose words,” it has been said, * were half-bat- 
tles ;” little of that still Harmony and blending 
softness of union which is the last perfection of 
Strength ; less of it than even his conduct often 
manifested. With words he had not learned to 
make pure music, it was. by deeds of Love, or 
hervie Valour, that he spoke freely; in tones, 
only through his Flute. amid tears, could the sigh 
of that strong soul find utretance. 

Nevertheless, thongh in imperfect articulation, 
the same voiee, if we will listen well. is to be 
heard aloo in his writings, in his Poems. The 
following, for example, jars upon our ears ; yet 18 
there something m it like the seud of Alpine 
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in a time of blackest threatnings, which, however, 
could in no wise become a time of despair. In 
those tones, rugged, broken as they are, do we 
not recognize the accent of that summoned man, 
summoned not by Charles the Fifth, but by God 
Iunghty also,) who answered his friend’s warn- 

ing not wo enter Worms in this wise: “Were 
there as many devils in Worms as there are roof- 
tiles, I would on ;"—of him who, alone in that 
assemblage, before all emperors, and principalities, 
and powers, spoke forth these final and for ever 
mermorable words: “It is neither safe nor pru- 
dent t do aught against conscience. Here stand 
I, I cannot otherwise. God assist me. Amen.” 
It is evident enough that to this man all Popes’ 
conclaves, and imperial Diets, and hosts and na- 
tions were but weak ; weak as the forest, with all 
its trong Trees, may be to the smallest spark of 
electric Fire. 

A safe strong hold our God is still, 

A trusty shield and weapon; 

He’}l help us clear from all the ill 

That hath us now o’ertaken. 

The ancient Prince of Hell, 

Hath risen with purpose fell ; 

Strong mail of Craft and Power 

He weareth in this hour, 

On Earth is not his fellow. 

With force of arms we nothing can, 

Full soon were we down-ridden ; 

But for us fights the proper Man, 

Whom God himself hath bidden. 

Ask ye, who is this same ? 

Christ Jesus is his name, 

The Lord Zebaoth’s Son, 

He and no other one 

Shall conquer in the battle. 


And were this world all Devils o’er 
And watching to devour us, 

We lay it not to heart so sore, 

Not they can overpower us. 

And let the prince of ill 

Look grim as e’er he will, 

He harms us not a whit, 

For why? His doom is writ, 

A word shall quickly slay him. 

God’s Word, for all their craft and force, 
One moment will not linger, 

But spite of Hell, shall have its course, 
*Tis written by his finger. 

And though they take our life, 

Goods, honor, children, wife, 

Yet is their profit small ; 

These things shall vanish all, 

The City of God remaineth. 





The Sun an Engraver. 


No science within the last few years has 
made so rapid progress as the science of pho- 
tography ; and brilliant as have been its for- 
mer marvels, they are surpassed by more strik- 
ing successes achieved almost within the 
mooth. Sun pictures on silver and paper 
have been made almost as common as _newspa- 
pers in every household, even the poorest ; 
portraits, which otherwise would have been 
beyond their means, and which, a hundred 
years ago, regal opulence could hardly secure. 
This was a great addition to the happiness of 
the world for any art to contribute. But its 
devotees still asked for more; and more they 
succeeded in obtaining. Petzwal pressed the 
most subtle mathematical analysis into the ser- 
vice of the art, to make its pictures more ac- 
curate in drawing, and more rapid in execu- 
tion. Mr. Niepee then showed how the sun 
could be made to do the work of lithographer. 
He covers a lithographic stone with a solution 
of bitumenin ether; over this he places any 
photographic picture on glass or paper or ac 
engraving. ‘This is subjected to the action of 
the light. The stone is then placed in a bath 
of ether, the portion on which the light has 
acted being soluble and the other portion in- 
soluble. The stone is removed trom the bath 
and a delicate picture is found sketched on it 
by the insoluble portions of the bitumen from 
which lithographs may be printed direct. 

Our columns have related from time to time 
the various improvements of this sun-picturing 
art, especially in the relation to astronomy, 
where improvements have becn as remarkable 
asin any other of its numerous branches.— 
Our advertising columns have shown that pho- 
tography was successfully applied not only to 
lithography, but also to wood engraving, and 
that with the greatest success. All these im- 
pressions however, are of little durability and 
permanence compared with those on copper. 

From the London News we learn that Herr 
Pretsch has sought to make the sun a copper- 
plate engraver, and has succeeded. He finds 
a new property of matter as strange as that pos- 
sessed by bitumen. Ie covers a glass case 
with a solution of gelatine, mixed with a solu- 
tion of bichromate of potash and other chemi- 
cals, and leaves it to dry in the dark. On this 
plate he places his glass or peper picture 





avalanches, or the first murmur of earthquakes; 
in the very vastness of which dissonance a ngher 
unisun is revealed to us. 


‘the light. 
Luther wrote this song‘ 


which he wishes to engrave, and exposes it to 
A faint photographic pieture ap- 








This is dipped in water. The moisture raises 
the picture in relief. It is dried, and found 
to be strong enough and deep enougl: to afford 
an impression by pressure, to a warm sheet of 
- percha. This gutta percha impression 
as but to be covered with the black lead or 
bronze powder, and placed in a voltanic cir- 
cuit, to be covered with copper by the eicctro- 
type process—itself a wond.r of wonders.— 
The copper-plate thus produced is in relief; 
but being placed in the matrix in the galvanio 
bath, it produces as many engraved copper 
plates as the engraver may require. 

Fox Talbot, the father of English photo. 
graphy, goes a step beyond this. He places 

err Pretsch’s solution of gelatine aud bi- 
chromate of potash directly on a plete of pol- 
ished steel. The picture is impressed on this 
film as before. He discovered that there is 
no necessity to peril its faintest lines by im- 
mersion in the water bath. Over the faint 
photograph on the gelatinous film he sifts a 
thin layer of powdered gum copal, or even 
rosin. ‘The plate is then heated over a spirit 
lamp, to melt the gum, as in the common 
etching process. A solution of the peroxide 
of iron in muriatic acid is poured over the 
plate, which etches out its surface wherever 
ihe light has acted on the gelatine. And this 
light leaves its delicate footprints on imperish- 
able steel. 

The engraver of the highest order, who is 
an artist as well as a manipulator, may still 
produce the best efforts of bis art; but in- 
stead of having for his audience only the 
favored few, he may be admired by the willion 
as well. The cartoons of the great masters, 
which fill choice niches in the royal galleries 
and grand cathedrals, the statuary which the 
pilgrims of the world go so far to see, the 
masterpieces in plastic and pictorial art, with 
all the wonders of nature and science invisible 
to the microscope or the astronomer, may thus 
at no ‘listant day come to adorn the cuttayes 
of the poor.— Ere. Post. 

A Professor on Broadcloth. 

Professor Hamilton, in an address on hygeine 
to the graduates of the Buffulo Medical Col- 
lege, denounced broadcloth as an enemy to cx- 
ercise aud health, but did not suggest a sub- 
stitute. He says: “* American gentlemen 
have adopted as a national costume, broadcloth 
—a thin, tight-fitting black suit ot broadcloth. 
To foreigners, we seem always in mourning : 
we travel in black, we write in black, we 
work in black. ‘The priest, the lawyer, the 
doctor, the literary man, the mechanic, : nd 
even the day-laboror, choose always the samo 
unvarying, monotonous black broadcloth ; a 
style and material which never ought to have 
been adopted out of the drawing-room or the 
pulpit; because it isa feeble and expensive 
fabric ; because it is at the North no suitable 
protection agaiust the cvld, uor is it indeed 
any more suitable at the South. It is too thin 
to be warm in the winter, and too black to be 
cool in the summer, but especially du we ob- 
ject to it because the wearer is always a raid 
of soiling it by exposure. Young gentlemen 
will not play bat!l, or pitch qaoits, or wrestle 
and tumble, or any other similar thing, lest 
their broadcloth should be rended. They will 
not go out into the storm, because the broad- 
cloth will lose its luster if rain falls upon it; 
they will not run because they have wo confi- 
der ce in the strength of the broadcloth ; they 
dare not mount a horse, or leap a fence, be- 
cause broadcloth as every bedy knows is so 
faithless. So these young men and these older 
men, merchants, mechanics, and all, learn to 
walk, talk, and think soberly and carefully ; 
they seldom venture to lwugh to the full extent 
of their sides.”"—- Scientific Amertceon. 








Zo Correspondents. 





E. W. S., Pittsfield, Mass —We have no objec- 
tion to your making us a visit. as you proposed. 
POSTSCRIPT. 

The Lost Balloonists Found, 

Prof. John La Mountain ascended from Water- 
town, N. Y, on Thureday afternoon Sept. 22. in 
his balloun Atlantic accompanied by John A. 
Haddock of the Watertown Reformer. Great 
anxiety was felt as to their fate, as day after day 
passed, and no tidings of them were received — 
To the no small joy of their friends they have 
now been heard from. as having arrived safe at 
Ottawa, C. W.. on Tuesday the 3d inst. After 
sailiug in the air abont five hours, they had 
landed in the great Canada wilderness, 150 nutes 
norw of Ottawa. and 300 miles from Watertown. 
They were four days in the wilderness without 
food, and with no means of striking a fire. Thev 
were at length provid tially rescued by a Mr. 
Cameron, who was huntmg umber, and were 








pears on the prepared gelatinous surface.— 


brought out by Indian guides, in canoes. 
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